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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 


ORGANIZED APRIL, 1882. 
INCORPORATED JANUARY, 1897. 
The object of this Association is to promote : 


1, A more rational and conservative treatment of the forest resources of this continent. 


2. The advancement of educational, legislative and other measures tending to promote 
this object. 


3. The diffusion of knowledge regarding the conservation, management and renewal of 
forests, the methods of reforestation of waste lands, the proper utilization of forest 
products, the planting of trees for ornament, and cognate subjects of arboriculture. 


Owners of timber and woodlands are particularly invited to join the Association, as well as 
are all persons who are in sympathy with the objects herein set forth, 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: 


Gen. Francis H,. Appieron, Boston, Mass., President. 
Sir H. G. Jory pE Lorsinizre, Quebec, Canada, First Vice President. 
GroRGE P. WHITTLESEY, W ashington, D. C., Recording Secretary and Treasurer, 


The Executive Committee consists of the President, Vice President for the District of Columbia, 
the Secretaries, the Treasurer and the following members: 


B. E. Fernow, Chairman. FREDERICK V. COVILLE. EpwarpD A. Bowers. 
D. M. RiorDAN, GIFFORD PINCHOT, CHARLES C. BINNEY. 


All communications should be addressed to 
FREDERICK H. NEWELL, 
ANNUAL DuES . .. § 2.00. Corresponding Secretary, 
LiFE MEMBERSHIP . . 50.00, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


FOREST TREE SEEDS AND SEEDLINGS 


For over forty years we have collected seeds and grown seedlings for forestry 
purposes—our trade extending all over the world, and including many large 
contracts with different governments and individuals. 

Full eee and information on forestry subjects furnished upon 
application. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 


Nurserymen, Tree Seedsmen and 
Landscape Engineers, . . ; 
140 Acres in Nurseries, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 


Reference, Division of weeny. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D, C. 


Waukegan WMurseries 


EVERGREEN and FOREST TREES in large quantities for forest planting. Contracts taken 
for planting fifty acres or more, 


Wibolesale and Retail Dealers in General) Wurseryp Stock. 





R. Douglas Sons, Waukegan, TIL. 
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Our Public Timber 

Lumbermen and fire are the two con- 
spicuous destroyers of the forest, but 
there are several striking differences to 
be observed between them. First, a 
part, and often the larger part, of 
what the lumbermen cut down appears 
at length in the shape of houses and 
other necessities and comforts of civil- 
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ized life, and thus is used. Fires con- 
sume, but make no return. 
tion they cause produces nothing but 
clouds of smoke—clouds that have no 
silver lining. Second, although lumber- 
men cut vast amounts of timber annually, 
fires destroy far more, by many times. 
Such scenes as the one shown on the cover 
of this number of THE Forester are woe- 
fully common in this country, and espe- 
cially in the West, where this picture was 
taken. Much of the public timberlands 
within and without the forest reserves, to 
be sure, contains little or no commercial 
timber and is a rocky waste. To prevent 
fires is the chief practical problem of for- 
esters in the United States for the present. 


The destruc- 


One of the preliminary steps to that 
end is to secure to the Government the 
permanent ownership of great bodies of 
forest land, so that continuous care and 
protection may be possible. This is one of 
the prime objects of the policy of creating 
forest reserves, a policy which originated 
with the American Forestry Association 
and has been supported by four successive 
administrations. But wise and beneficent 
as this policy undoubtedly is, it has not 
been free from challenge and attack. 

When President Cleveland added 
thirteen forest reserves, covering an 
area of about twenty million acres, to 
those already in existence, his action 
was followed by emphatic protests 
throughout the West against the with- 
drawal of this great area of forest land 
from development and use. Perhaps 
the method of suddenly and without 
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Our Public Timber Lands. 

Lumbermen and fire are the two con- 
spicuous destroyers of the forest, but 
there are several striking differences to 
be observed between them. First, a 
part, and often the larger part, of 
what the lumbermen cut down appears 
at length in the shape of houses and 
other necessities and comforts of civil- 


ized life, and thus is used. Fires con- 
sume, but make noreturn. The destruc- 
tion they cause produces nothing but 
clouds of smoke—clouds that have no 
silver lining. Second, although lumber- 
men cut vast amounts of timber annually, 
fires destroy far more, by many times. 
Such scenes as the one shown on the cover 
of this number of THE ForeEsTeEr are woe- 
fully common in this country,’ and espe- 
cially in the West, where this picture was 
taken. Much of the public timberlands 
within and without the forest reserves, to 
be sure, contains little or no commercial 
timber and is a rocky waste. To prevent 
fires is the chief practical problem of for- 
esters in the United States for the present. 


One of the preliminary steps to that 
end is to secure to the Government the 
permanent ownership of great bodies of 
forest land, so that continuous care and 
protection may be possible. This is one of 
the prime objects of the policy of creating 
forest reserves, a policy which originated 
with the American Forestry Association 
and has been supported by four successive 
administrations. But wise and beneficent 
as this policy undoubtedly is, it has not 
been free from challenge and attack. 

When President Cleveland added 
thirteen forest reserves, covering an 
area of about twenty million acres, to 
those already in existence, his action 
was followed by emphatic protests 
throughout the West against the with- 
drawal of this great area of forest land 
from development and use. Perhaps 
the method of suddenly and without 
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warning withdrawing large areas in a 
lump without careful deliberation was 
not the most judicious. Yet we had 
dallied long enough in the matter of 
establishing a rational policy with re- 
gard to our public timberlands, and it 
needed some drastic and determined 
step to show that the matter was a seri- 
ous one, leaving final adjustment to a 
maturer consideration. The protests 
would have been eminently proper if 
the intention of the authorities had been 
to interfere in any way with the legiti- 
mate development of the regions in 
which these reserves lie. But it was 
not. From the very beginning of the 
movement in favor of forest reserves, 
the fundamental idea has been not to 
cripple the development of any region, 
but, on the contrary, to insure its pros- 
perity and long continuance by the wise 
use of every resource, by the prevention 
of waste, by regulating the use in a 
rational manner with due regard to all in- 
terests involved. Now that the people of 
the West are coming to understand more 
fully what forest reserves are meant to 
accomplish and what their real relations 
are to the people who live in and about 
them, the feeling of resentment has lost 
very much of its original power. 

The rules and regulations which gov- 
ern the forest reserves are intended, 
first of all, to insure the right use of all 
the resources found within their bound- 
aries. Miners, under these regulations, 
not only have all their old rights as to 
prospecting and the development of the 
mines they may discover, but they have 
been given the additional right to take 
timber to the extent of $100 stumpage 
value from Government land without 
charge, if they have not sufficient upon 


their claims. For larger quantities a 
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permit or a purchase may be secured 
from the Secretary of the Interior. The 
text of the law with regard to prospect- 
ing is as follows: ‘‘ Nor shall anything 
herein prohibit any person from enter- 
ing upon such forest reservations for all 
proper and lawful purposes, including 
that of prospecting, locating and devel- 
oping the mineral resources thereof; 
provided, that such persons comply with 
the rules and regulations covering such 
forest reservations.” Nothing more 
sweeping could be required. 

Not only is the law so framed as to 
permit prospecting and the development 
of mines within the reserves, but it pro- 
vides also for the demands which may 
follow the discovery of extremely rich 
mineral districts. "Town-sites would, of 
course, be needed in such districts. It is 
evident that centers of dense population, 
such as form wherever great mines are 
located, should not remain within the 
boundaries established by executive 
order for the reserves. Modifications of 
the boundaries will be required. Accord- 
ingly the President is specifically author- 
ized to ‘‘ revoke, modify or suspend any 
and all such executive orders and proc- 
lamations, or any part thereof, from time 
to time, as he shall deem best for the 
public interest.” 

The use of water on the reserves is 
amply provided for as follows: ‘All 
waters on such reservations may be used 
for domestic, mining, milling and irri- 
gation purposes” under the laws of the 
State wherein such forest reserves are 
situated, or ‘‘under the laws of the 
United States and the rules and regula- 
tions established thereunder.” 

The protection of the forests against 
fire, as already mentioned, is one of the 
most important duties of the Govern- 
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ment under the present plan. Forest 
fires do no one any good, and the move- 
ment to restrict and prevent them is 
meeting with the sympathy of all classes 
in the West. The loss they occasion is 
none the less real because it is not felt 
at present by many of the communities 
most deeply interested, but it is well to 
consider that when the time comes for 
the development of the timber in any 
region, the people who live in that 
region will lose in wages not merely the 
stumpage value of the timber, but by 
far the larger part of what the manufac- 
tured lumber is worth when loaded on 
the cars and ready to ship. Much the 
larger part of the cost of lumber consists 
in labor, and it follows that when the 
inhabitants of State or county or town 
have permitted its forest wealth to be 
destroyed by fire, they will eventually be 
the losers to an extent which may easily 
be calculated, but which is often so large 
that it is not easily accepted astrue. 


In the Black Hills of South Dakota 
the excitement which followed the estab- 
lishment of the Black Hills Reserve was 
intense, and many settlers and ranchers 
believed that they would be evicted from 
their claims and be forced to abandon 
all their improvements. The facts are 
otherwise. Not only does every accrued 
right within a forest reserve stand unim- 
paired, but the settler has given to him 
the valuable privilege of exchanging his 
claim within a forest reserve for scrip 
which may be located on any unoccupied 
public lands elsewhere, Numbers of 
applications for such scrip now being 
received by the General Land Office is 
clear proof of the value of the right. As 
soon as the plans of the Department of 
the Interior can be perfected, all agri- 
cultural land within the reserves will be 
opened to entry, and the conclusion of 
the whole matter will be that settlers 
within a forest reserve will be much 
better off than those outside. 





News and Editorial Comment. 


Representative McRae (Dem., Ark.) 
has introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill to prevent the free use 
of timber on the public lands. In speak- 
ing of this measure, Mr. McRae said to 
a representative of THE Forester: ‘‘The 
object aimed at is to prevent sawmills, 
manufacturers, miners and everybody 
else who has free access to the public 
lands from cutting the timber until 
proper regulations can be adopted. The 
bill which I introduced in the last Con- 
gress (H. R. 119), for the protection of 
the timber on the forest reservations, 
has been substantially embodied in the 
legislative appropriation bill, and so I 
decided to go no further with it. But 


the bill I just introduced applies to the 
public lands. The Anaconda mine cut 
I 5,000,000 feet last year, and the manufac- 
turers and lumbermen in all those States 
have the right to cut all the timber they 
want, the only condition being that they 
shall sell it to the people in those States 
or Territories. I should like to see 
some system controlling this cutting, but 
the Committee on Public Lands gave 
me to understand that they were not 
disposed at present to go any further, 
and so I have introduced this bill to 
stop the free use of such timber.” 





It is a significant passage of Governor 
Black’s message in which he recom- 
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mends the setting ‘apart of a forest area 
for experimental purposes. He says: 


‘There are students here who have 
made a careful study of the forests, their 
capacities and needs. The number of 
these gentlemen I understand to be in- 
creasing, for through the labors of sev- 
eral of our citizens of great generosity 
and public spirit, the subject has been 
studied and discussed, and upon the 
general ignorance relating to this ques- 
tion there is beginning to be some light. 
The knowledge necessary to the proper 
treatment of the woods must come largely 
through experiment. It cannot be had 
unless the means of acquiring it are pro- 
vided. I believe the means can be se- 
cured best through the purchase by the 
State of a tract of ground covered with 
those trees which are to be the subject 
of experiment. Such a tract the State 
could set apart and gain from it the 
knowledge which will enable it by and 
by to deal with the millions of acres it 
has already and will in the meantime 
acquire.” 


This is good, but Governor Black 
should also have recommended the 
establishment of a forestry school at 
the same time, and in connection with 
this experimental area. Perhaps that 
will come next time. 

Few parts of the Governor’s message 
are receiving more favorable comment 
than that just quoted. 

The Zridune (New York) says, edi- 
torially: 

‘‘It is an extremely interesting, but a 
pretty large, undertaking which the 
Governor suggests. There is little 
doubt that such an experiment, if con- 
ducted with skill and integrity, would 
well repay the cost, even if his antici- 
pation of a financial profit were disap- 
pointed. And we do not hesitate to 
say that we should be glad to see it 
made, if satisfactory guarantees of wise 
and faithful management could be estab- 
lished.” 


February, 


The Troy Zimes says: 


‘¢«The proposition now made by the 
Governor is along the same line of in- 
telligent regard for the public welfare. 
He would have an enlightened system 
of forest supervision, to the end that the 
Adirondack region may be kept as a 
great natural sanitarium and as the source 
of a properly regulated water supply.” 





The initial meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Forestry Association was held in 
Boston on January 7. This most recent 
accession to the number of influences at 
work for the protection and preservation 
of the forest began life under exception- 
ally favorable auspices. General Francis 
H. Appleton, President of the American 
Forestry Association, took the Chair. 
Among the others present were Prof. 
Shaler, of Harvard University, whose 
interest in forestry has hitherto found 
expression in many ways; Hon. Harvey 
N. Shepard, President of the Appalach- 
ian Club, and Prof. J. Raynor Edwards, 
of Harvard, both specially interested in 
the preservation of the White Mountain 
forests; Prof. Chas. E. Fay, of Tufts 
College, also a member of the Appa- 
lachian Club; Mr. L. W. Ross, whose 
work in reclaiming the sand dunes of 
the Massachusetts coast is well known; 
Frederick Law Olmstead, Jr., a son of 
the great landscape architect; Mr. Allen 
Chamberlain, and Mr. J. D. W. French, 
for many years Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association and one of its 
Vice Presidents. To begin life with a 
list of members of the grade indicated is 
a prophecy of usefulness far beyond the 
average for associations of this kind, and 
since the first meeting was incisive and 
business like to a very unusual degree, 
there is the happiest probability that the 
prophecy will be fulfilled. 
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The twenty-second annual meeting of 
the Minnesota State Forestry Associa- 
tion was held at Minneapolis on January 
12. After introductory remarks by Presi- 
dent Owen and the reading of the Sec- 
retary’s record, Col. John H. Stevens 
spoke on the general scope of forestry 
work, and S. Harris, of La Crescent, 
read a paper on the dependence of horti- 
culture on forestry. This was followed 
by addresses as follows: 

The Late Floods in the Cascade Re- 


SANDEE cinee's ccapnaaoeenndsaveooensseia ies H. B. Ayres 
Value of Our Forests..Gen.C.C. Andrews 


‘Evolution of a Forest School, 


Prof. S. B. Green 
Practical Forestry...............Thos. J. Davis 
Reading of Letters from Prominent For- 
esters. 
Forestry for Game, Animals and Birds, 
W. P. Warner and Frank H. Carlton 
Combined Action of the Three Forest 
States... +... aie, F. Cree 


Mr. Cross advocated a union of for- 
estry forces in Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan to procure from Congress 
donations of land more profitable for 
tree-raising than agriculture, to be ap- 
propriated by forest reserves in the 
States. 





In the course of the address delivered 
before the Minnesota State Forestry 
Association by Gen. C. C Andrews, 
Chief Fire Warden of the State, he 
said that the State of Minnesota holds 
200,000 acres of land forfeited for 
non-payment of taxes, which at present 
is valueless to any one. He estimates 
that there are 3,000,000 acres of land, 
in scattered areas, that is unfit for 
agriculture and on which, in its present 
condition, no taxes will ever be paid. 
Much of this is now held by the General 
Government, which could doubtless be 


induced to relinquish it to the State for 
forestry purposes. Most of this land 
will produce White Pine. He declares 
that it is utterly out of the question for 
individuals to plant this land, but the 
State can do so, and the resultant 
annual revenue at the end of sixty years 
should be over $1,000,000. 





We are in receipt, just in time fora 
brief reference in the present issue, of 
the Report of the Secretary of the Oregon 
State Board of Horticulture, Hon. John 
Minto, on Forestry Interests, which is 
in the main an arraignment of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association and some of 
its leading members, and more spe- 
cially of the forest reservation policy. 

We regret to see that Mr. Minto relies 
for his argument largely upon an unfair 
and unwarranted method of discrediting 
the personnel of the membership of this 
organization. 

We can only express our astonish- 
ment to have such method come from 
such a source, and himself a member of 
the Association. 

Because the Forestry Association was 
instrumental in securing reference of the 
pending forestry legislation *to the 
National Academy of Sciences, Mr. 
Minto assumes to make the Association 
responsible for the methods and manner 
in which the Academy discharged their. 
duty and for the utterances and report 
of the same. 

As a matter of fact, the Association 
was not in any way consulted or consid- 
ered by the.Committee of the Academy, 
and so far as the recommendation fora 
wholesale increase of*forest reserves was 
concerned, acted entirely in disagree- 
ment with the spirit of the Association, 
which had for years advocated the need 
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of an administration before increasing 
the area of unmanaged reservations, and 
had in no case recommended their estab- 
lishment without a fair consultation of 
local interests and home support. 

The body of Mr. Minto’s report is a 
plea in the interests of the sheep herders. 
We believe that the contribution of Mr. 
Coville, in this issue, based on a careful 
study of the sheep industry in relation to 
forest growth, expresses the position of 
the majority of the Forestry Association 

‘and of every fair-minded man, namely, 
that under proper regulations sheep 
herding may not be detrimental to for- 
est growth, but left to irresponsible 
self-direction it is apt to lead to lasting 
damage. 





The American Paper-Pulp Association 
will devote its annual meeting, which 
takes place in New York, February 
15-16, largely to a discussion of forestry 
matters. Three members of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, Messrs. Fer- 
now, Pinchot and Cary, have been in- 
vited to make the leading addresses, 
treating the subject entirely from prac- 
tical points of view and from the inter- 
ests of the wood-pulp manufacturers. 

It is, indeed, a gratifying sign of prog- 
ress in the forestry movement when an 
association of business men, represent- 
ing an industry in which an aggregate 
of over 170,000,000 dollars of capital is 
engaged, consider the subject important 
enough to their interests to make such 
discussion the prominent feature of their 
meeting. 





In their report to theeGovernment the Onta- 
rio Forestry Commissioners have made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. The present system of fire-ranging should 
be not optional but compulsory with all holders 
of timber terths. 
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2. That the officials of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company be asked to co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment in preparing and —— fire procla- 
mations in the languages of Indians of the 
northern districts. 

3. For all unworked limits on which the 
ground rent shall be two years in default on 
the termination of the present license year, the 
license shall not be renewed. 

4. That license holders be not allowed to cut 
any trees for logs smaller than will measure 12 
inches, The limit now is 8 inches. 

5 A system of reforestation similar to that al- 
ready introduced by the Government. 


The officers of the New Jersey Forestry As- 
sociation elected January 5, at Trenton, are as 
follows: 

S. Bayard Dodge, Hoboken, president; J F. 
Hall, Atlantic County, treasurer and secretary; 
Henry S. Haines, of Burlington; Francis B. 


Lee and A. J. Rider, of Trenton; Hon. Moses ; 


Taylor Pyn;, of Princeton, executive com- 
mittee. 

A vice president was selected for each of the 
twenty-one counties. 





Sheep Grazing in the Forest Reserves. 


The practice of grazing sheep in sum- 
mer, in the public forests, has become 
general through a large part of the west- 
ern half of the United States, and its. 
destructive effects, in somé localities, 
have become notorious. Under the gen- 
eral land laws, however, all the unre- 
served public lands are treated as com- 
mons, and the right of any citizen to. 
graze his stock thereon is unrestricted. 
Not until our present land laws are ade- 


quately revised can the evils incident to. 


the present system be corrected. 

But, by a special provision of Con- 
gress, all those portions of the public 
lands set aside as forest reserves are sub- 
ject to such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may prescribe to in- 
sure the objects for which forest reserves. 
were created, and in this provision lies. 
the possibility of protecting a certain 
portion of our timber lands from the 
ravages of sheep. The question arises, 
What are the evils, specifically, which. 
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such regulations should endeavor to rem- 
edy? The inevitable outcome of the pres- 
ent system of unrestricted sheep pasturage 
is serious overgrazing. In many parts 
of the Western forests this point has 
already been reached, in others it has 
only begun. One of the most immediate 
effects of overgrazing is to reduce the 
annual forage crop, and thus, so far as 
the sheep owner himself is concerned, 
to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
Large areas of our Western plains have 
been rendered almost worthless by the 
killing out of the valuable forage plants 
they once bore, and the substitution of 
useless weeds. Another effect following 
denudation, is surface washing of the 
soil, which, in addition to immediate 
damage caused by it, may further give 
rise to disastrous floods. This sort of 
damage, however, occurs chiefly in hard 
clay or clay-like soils, loose sandy soils 
being seldom seriously affected. 

A third feature of overgrazing, and 
one which is very largely misunderstood 
in our country, is the effect of grazing on 
forest reproduction. An honest and 
widespread belief exists among many 
Western sheep men that no amount of 
grazing can injure the forests. Some of 
these men have been accustomed to look 
at the timber product of a forest as a 
single crop, and to leave out of consid- 
eration the fact that if the forests of a 
region are to continue to be productive 
of lumber the young growth must not be 
destroyed. Others, better informed 
about forests as a natural resource to be 
made continuously productive, assert 
that sheep do not browse on the saplings 
of coniferous trees, and that the forest 
therefore continues to reproduce itself. 
This is true in part and under certain 
conditions. On the other hand, how- 


ever, it is equally true that where sheep 
are crowded on a forest grazing area 
they kill all or nearly all the seedling 
trees by trampling, and that the rela- 
tively few seedlings that escape and de- 
velop into saplings, too large to be 
trampled, are much scattered and usually 
do not develop the long limbless trunks 
essential for good saw logs, 

Besides the evils due to overgrazing, 
another, and, for the immediate future, 
more serious, evil has been laid at the 
door of sheep herders, often justly, 
oftener unjustly, namely, the setting of 
forest fires for the extension of the range. 
Whatever the different sources of the 
fires, which are usually attributed in a 
lump to sheep herders, it is universally 
conceded, and by sheep men as well as 
others, that the burning of timber should 
cease. 

The possible evils of forest sheep 
grazing, as outlined above, are readily 
suggestive of remedies. The setting of 
fires should at once be stopped This is 
now provided for, so far as the existence 
of law is concerned, by the forest fire 
law, approved February 24, 1897, which 
forbids, not only the setting of a fire, but 
the failure to totally extinguish a camp- 
fire before leaving it. This last provi- 
sion is an especially wise one, and if 
properly enforced will prevent a large 
majority of our Western forest fires. 

Overgrazing should be rendered im- 
possible on the reserves by forbidding 
the grazing of sheep, except under a 
permit, which shall specify the limit in 
number of the sheep to be grazed and 
the area to which each owner is to con- 
fine his sheep. The detailed specifica- 
tions of the permit cannot be entered 
into here, though it may be stated that 
failure on the part of an owner or his- 
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employes to comply with the conditions 
of the permit, and to protect against 
fire, the area on which he has the ex- 
clusive right to graze his sheep, should 
result in the immediate termination of 
the permit followed by summary ejec- 
tion. 

Permits should never be granted for 
the right of grazing on areas of public 
resort, for the grazing of sheep is incom- 
patible with the objects of such resorts. 
Whenever it is found essential to clothe 
with young growth an area denuded by 
overgrazing, permits should be withheld 
until the saplings are large enough to 
withstand trampling. Other exigencies 
of forest management will require that 
certain areas be closed to sheep, either 
temporarily or permanently. 

That branch of the Government hav- 
ing in hand the administration of such a 
permit system for sheep grazing, should 
be guided also by the industrial condi- 
tions of the communities concerned. A 
region owing its present and prospective 
commercial success largely to grazing 
and little to timber supply and water 
supply, should be handled more liberally 
in the issue of permits than a region in 
which a continuous supply of lumber 
and irrigation water are of primary im- 
portance. 

The writer is aware that the adoption 
of the policy above outlined is not in ac- 
cord with the ideas of those whose con- 
ception of a forest reserve is identical 
with their conception of a National park, 
a place of public resort, or a game pre- 
serve. While it is feasible and proper 
that certain portions of the forest reserves 
should be maintained for such purposes, 
it is no less clear that the executive 
branch of the Government in setting 
aside such large and much used areas of 
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the forest lands as reserves, and the leg- 
islative branch of the Government in 
specifying the principles under which 
these reserves should be managed, had 
chiefly in mind the preservation of these 
reserves for use, not from use. Rational 
regulation of all the resources in the 
reservations is their object. 

FREDERICK V. COvILLE. 








Practical Objections to the Forest Res- 


ervation Policy. 

[We are sure that the majority of the American For- 
estry Association will agree in the main with the fol- 
lowing expression regarding the forest reservation 
Bricy which has been received from Mr. Elwood 

ead = Engineer of Wyoming.—Editor of For- 
ESTER. ] 


I am heartily in favor of any measure 
calculated to preserve the forests which 
surround the headwaters of our streams. 
This must be done if we are to preserve 
unimpaired our water supply for irriga- 
tion. To this end every tract of moun- 
tain woodland should remain public 
property and be cared for at public cost 
and for the public good. Tosecure these 
results the first thing to be done is for 
Congress to provide by law for the cre- 
ation and support of an organization to 
manage and control these reserves when 
set aside; also, to institute a compre- 
hensive forestry survey which will mark 
the boundaries of the areas to be re- 
served. These are the first steps, and 
the sooner they are taken and all the 
forest lands reserved the better for the 
ultimate weifare of the West. But until 
we have such legislation we will make 
no real progress by withdrawing such 
lands from legitimate development and 
then neglecting them. Simply reserving 
land and placing it in such a condition 
that all legitimate development is stopped 
does not protect the forests. This is the 
objection to the original reservation law. 
It prevented mining, the construction of 
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irrigation canals, reservoirs and roads 
within the reserved area; stopped the 
harmless and legitimate use of timber by 
neighborhood settlers, but did nothing 
whatever to stop the devastation of for- 
ests from fire—the chief agent of their 
destruction. 

While the last proclamation of Presi- 
dent Cleveland setting aside additional 
reserves has served to awaken a general 
interest in this subject and to that extent 
prompted the enactment of needed laws, 
so far as this State is concerned, the 
results have been unfortunate. The cre- 
ation of these reserves, without consul- 
tation with State officials or our repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and without any 
knowledge of the contemplated action 
by the people most directly concerned, 
has created a distrust and suspicion of 
the motives of those responsible there- 
for and aroused a local antagonism to 
the whole policy of forest preservation 
which it will take years to remove and 
which will be an obstacle to the creation 
of additional reserves. 

These reservations were all made with- 
out adequate surveys and include lands 
which should have been omitted and ex- 
clude large areas which should have 
been embraced, if the reservation was 
made at all. As an example, no one in 
this State can explain why the Yellow- 
stone Park Reserve does not extend to 
the north boundary line of Wyoming on 
the east side of the park, instead of, as 
it does, leaving out the most densely 
timbered portion of that region. 

The strongest advocates of forest 


preservation—and the great majority of 
the irrigators in this State are such ad- 
vocates—desire to know that Congress 
will appropriate money to protect these 
reserves before the land is taken entirely 
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out of the hands of individual control. 
They know that Congressional action, 
which requires the expenditure of money, 
is uncertain and slow, and that the neces- 
sities of this region are not generally 
understood. They remember that the 
pasture lands to the west are still an 
open common, with not a law in the 
National statutes which recognizes their 
existence, and that years of incessant 
effort on the part of the West has done 
nothing to end the abuses to which this 
situation gives rise, They fear that the 
withdrawal of these lands does not mean 
the beginning of preservation of timber, 
but the beginning of an era of Congres- 
sional indifference to the whole question, 
and that the only result, so far as the 
West is concerned, will be added 
obstacles to local development and 
serious hardship to settlers on contigu- 
ous lands. 

Irrigators of this State will support 
the reservation policy whenever it can 
be shown that it will be a help, instead . 
of a burden. Their co-operation ought 
to be invoked, instead of their being 
treated as they have been, with distrust 
and abuse. Whenever Congress will 
provide for the administration of these 
reserves there will be no need to observe 
secrecy in their examination. There 
will be appeals from the users of water 
along every important stream to have 
included as a part of the system the 
storehouse of their prosperity. But until 
Congress so acts, reservations will do no 
good and should not be made. 

I am in hearty accord with the recom- 
mendations of the Forestry Commission, 
with the single exception that I believe 
these reserves should be in the hands of 
a civilian organization rather than under 
an Army police. I believe we should 
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prepare not only to preserve what we 
have, but to restore much that has been 
lost, and to do this we should place the 
management of these lands in the hands 
of men specially trained for this work 
and imbued with an enthusiasm and love 
for its purposes. Imposing this work on 
the Army would be simply a makeshift, 
and would sooner or later have to be 
changed. Etwoop MEap. 








Effect of Forest Destruction on Min- 
eral Resources. 

The areas devastated by forest fires 
in the State of Idaho, north of the Clear- 
water River, since 1861 comprise about 
3,680,000 acres, involving the total de- 
struction of at least 55 billion feet of 
timber ; in other words, within a period 
of 37 years more than one-half of the 
entire timber growth of that portion of 
the State has been turned into smoke, 
ashes and litter. This statement ac- 
quires added significance when it is 
remembered that the industrial develop- 
ment, in whose wake the destruction has 
followed, does not cover more than 16 
of the 37 years. 

When settlements and mining pros- 
pecting operations began in the region, 
the vastness of the forest was most im- 
pressive. Sucha body of timber seemed 
beyond any possible chance of exhaus- 
tion. And yet the time is now at hand 
when the evil results arising from the 
pernicious methods of forest spoliation 
in the past, threaten to become tangible 
factors in preventing the rapid and eco- 
nomic development of the mineral de- 
posits in the northern part of the State. 

Northern Idaho is mostly a bed of 
rough and rugged mountains. The lands 
suitable for agricultural operations are 
limited in extent, and hence the princi- 
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pal resources of the region are in its 
forests and in the mineral deposits. Un- 
der proper conditions the forest could 
have been made a revenue producer to 
the various communities for years, but, 
instead, the deplorable carelessness and 
negligence that has characterized our 
dealings with the Western woodlands in 
the past have brought the end of it, as a 
commercial factor, plainly within sight. 
The extinction of lumbering will be a 
severe blow to the mining industry. 

The mineral deposits of the northern 
part of the State are of three general 
classes: gold, placers and quartz veins ; 
lead-silver and copper-silver-gold leads. 
The placers and exclusively gold-bearing 
veins are, so far as known, of compara- 
tively limited extent. The exploitation 
of the copper-silver-gold leads is yet in 
its infancy, but already the appearances 
indicate vast deposits. The lead-silver 
mines are the chief mineral producers at 
the present time. With few exceptions, 
the silver value contained in these ores 
per tonissmall. They must be worked on 
a large scale to yield profitable returns, 
and every item of expense connected 
with their management must be kept at 
the lowest figure, A considerable part 
of the operating expenses of any large 
mine lies in the quantities of timber re- 
quired in the underground workings. 
For the mines of Northern Idaho, with 
their low-grade ore bodies, mining tim- 
ber at cheap rates becomes an impera- 
tive necessity. The largest consump- 
tion of mining timber in any one section 
exists among the lead-silver mines in the 
Coeur d’Alene districts. It is estimated 
that the requirements, for mining timber 
exclusively, from this one area, about 
20 miles in length and 5 miles in width, 
amounts to about 1,000,000 feet per 
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month. Great as is the quantity, it 
would not have made any very appreci- 
able inroads, for a long time to come, 
upon the forest as it existed in the val- 
ley previous to settlement, but unfor- 
tunately the section lies in the worst 
burned forest district in Idaho. An- 
nually recurring forest fires, and the 
cutting for mining and other purposes 
have pretty thoroughly stripped the en- 
tire basin of sizeable timber. Tosupply 
the requirements the mine operators are 
obliged to draw upon contiguous terri- 
tory for their timber. During a number 
of years it has been obtained from the 
basin of the North Fork of the Cceur 
d’Alene, until the available supply of 
that region is exhausted, without going 
far back into the mountains. For the 
Coeur d’Alene districts, there now re- 
mains of accessible timber only the for- 
ested areas of the Saint Joseph basin. 
But there do not exist such large quan- 
tities of timber in that basin as is gener- 
ally supposed. Fires devastated large 
portions of the basin years ago in many 
places. 

Threatening as is the timber outlook 
for the Coeur d’Alene mining districts, 
it is far worse in other sections, not so 
well known because not equally well 
developed. The gold-bearing areas of 
the districts situated in the North Fork 
of the Coeur d’Alene basin were burned 
over pretty thoroughly in 1883 and 1884, 
and the young growth has not had an 
opportunity to reassert itself, owing to 
continuous fires. The region along the 
east shore of Lake Pend’ Oreille has 
been stripped by fire since 1886, and 
suitable timber for mining purposes is 
uncomfortably scarce, at least in the 
neighborhood of the mines where it is 
wanted. The section of country north 


of this lake, and the valley of the Clark’s 
Fork of the Columbia have been most 
thoroughly devastated, and future min- 
ing operations in that region will find 
no little difficulty in securing the neces- 
sary timber. 

The miners, as well as the mine owners, 
operating in Northern Idaho are, there- 
fore, peculiarly interested in rational and 
effective methods of forest protection to 
what remains of the public timber lands, 
and as producers of National wealth have 
a right to demand it. They have the 
result of years of wanton forest destruc- 
tion before their eyes, and can see them- 
selves confronted with a timber shortage 
before many years that threatens their 
commercial and industrial life. That 
such a condition is fast approaching 
needs no prophetic vision to foresee. 
The extent of burned forest land the past 
16 years have developed in these regions 
is an evidence that requires no support- 
ing argument to make effective. That 
many thousands of acres of forest still 
exist in the Coeur d’Alene basins does 
not weaken the fact of an impending 
timber shortage. Under the present 
conditions, two or three dry seasons 
would suffice to wipe out the larger por- 
tion, by far, of what remains of the for- 
ests in this part of the State. There is 
not yet adequate protection or super- 
vision, and public sentiment upon these 
points is not yet sufficiently aroused. 

When the forests of Northern Idaho 
are destroyed the timber supplies for 
the region must come from beyond the 
Cascades. It is doubtful whether the 
mining properties operating on low- 
grade propositions could stand the addi- 
tional expense that would necessarily 
accrue from the long haul and the re- 
sulting higher price. But even though 
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it should not result in closing down the 
properties, it can scarcely be doubted 
that the earnings of the miners would 
feel the extra cost of operation. 

It is an indisputable fact that in the 
West mining operations and great forest 
fires have gone hand in hand. It is, how- 
ever, in fact not the real miner or mine 
owner who has been at fault. The min- 
ing interests that are in the main respon- 
sible for forest fires center in the pros- 
pectors. Not many of this class ever 
become miners, and fewer still mine 
owners, placer miners excepted. They, 
therefore, have no pariicular interest in 
preserving the forest, and fire it when- 
ever they think it will assist them in 
discovering mineral deposits more read- 
ily. 

However much the mining interests 
may desire protection against forest fires, 
they are quite unable to undertake it 
themselves. The task is very great, 
and, moreover, properly is and should 
be National in its scope and character. 
State authorities alone are quite unable 
to cope successfully with the question, 
even on a small scale, as, for example, 
on forest lands selected by the State of 
Idaho for educational purposes, which 
are continually being invaded and dam- 
aged by fires. 

Every mine owner, and for that mat- 
ter every one interested in adding to the 
wealth of the Nation along such lines, is 
vitally interested in the adoption of 
adequate measures for effective National 
supervision of the public timber do- 
main.- The future and liberal develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of the 
Western mountains is inseparably linked 
with an adequate supply of timber of all 
kinds. 

Two propositions in the forestry ques- 
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tion, as pertaining to the trans-Rocky 
Mountain region, ean be considered as 
demonstrated by the actual prevailing 
conditions on the timber lands there to- 
day. The first one stands thus: that at 
the present rate of fire destruction ten 
years’ time will suffice to wipe out all the 
larger bodies of accessible forest be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the 
Cascades. The second is: that unless 
effective National supervision shall stay 
the evil, it will go on unchecked to its 
logicalend, There are several corollaries 
to these propositions. One is: that with 
the destruction of the forests, mining 
operations in the regions affected will 
largely cease, owing to the lack of nec- 


essary timber. 
Joun B. LEIBerc. 








Fancy Financiers. 


In a recent number of one of the 
lumber trade journals a_ well-known 
contributor, Mr. Winchester, furnishes 
an amusing argument against the appli- 
cation of forestry by indulging in a 
financial calculation which the gullible 
reader is apt, without much thought, to 
take, like all statistics, as gospel truths 
and valid expert argument. 

The calculation was about as follows: 
Let the cost of a tree when starting to 
grow be one cent, add taxes and insur- 
ance and simple interest, say 10 per 
cent in all; this will double the cost 
every 10 years and will make the tree, 
when ready to cut, worth six or eight or 
ten hundred thousand dollars, etc. 

Let us rehearse this calculation, if 
ordinary common sense and some correct 
arithmetic is applied: 

Let the acre of land be worth $10— 
most forest land can be had with the 
trees on for half or less than half that 
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price; let money be worth 5 per cent 
per year, which is more than really sure 
investments bring nowadays; then a 
planted seedling with the 4 square yards 
which the tree at harvest requires, may 
be set at 3 cents; at 5 per cent this 
capital a little more than doubles every 
15 years. It becomes, therefore, 56 
cents at 60 years and $3.94 at 100 years, 
the average age when trees are harvested 
by the European forester. 

Even if we round this off allowing, 
for taxes, risks, etc., the marketable tree 
has the reasonable cost value of 5 to $10 
and not those infinite fantastic sums 
claimed by the lumberman mathemati- 
cian. 

At Mr. Winchester’s figuring the Ger- 
man States forests would bankrupt the 
German people every five years or so. 
Since wood in Germany does not cost 
very much, if anything, more than in the 
Unitéd States, and the forestry business 
pays persistently between 2% and 3% 
per cent, which the lumber business of 
the United States altogether has prob- 
ably never done, forestry is, financially, 
not quite so hopeless. 

To be sure, the above methods of cal- 
culation are good only for amateurs and 
by no means to be recommended for 
financiers and business men; forestry 
does not deal with single trees, but with 
masses, with forests, and this must be 


kept in mind in finance calculations. 
The Commissionér of the General 


Land Office, in his Annual Report for 
1897, gives a review of the Government’s 
policy with reference to its timber lands, 
that will be interesting reading to any 
one who would like to know the history of 
untold wealth given away by an improvi- 
dent owner. Forest Fires and Forest 
Reservations are also discussed. 


The Forest Department of the Bilt- 
more Estate, N. C. 

Biltmore Forest proper is situated be- 
tween the waters of the French Broad 
River and the Swannanoa River, and 
comprises an area of 8,000 acres, 800 of 
which consist of abandoned farm lands. 
As one of the first necessities, to make 
all parts of the estate accessible, a com- 
prehensive system of roads has been de- 
veloped during the last eight years, which 
will be gradually extended and built out. 
Of late about eight miles of forest drives. 
and twenty-five miles of rough wood 
roads were constructed, opening up dis- 
tricts of forest lands which were hereto- 
fore impenetrable, 

Biltmore Forest is stocked mainly 
with Oaks and Shortleaf Pine, of sucha 
quality that the output of lumber will be 
for a considerable length of time none or 
practically none. It is, therefore, possi- 
ble only to make so called ‘‘improve- 
ment cuttings,” in which any misshaped 
trees of large and small size are removed 
and cut into cordwood, while all healthy 
specimens of trees growing vigorously, 
and promising to develop into timber 
trees, are left standing. The cordwood 
is piled up along rough roads, on the 
average 300 feet distant one from an- 
other, and built with a down-hill grade 
for easy removal. 

All cutting, road work and hauling is 
done under contracts, under the super- 
vision of rangers. During the year 1897 
the Department has succeeded in mak- 
ing the wood sales in the nearby town 
(Asheville) more than cover the running 
expenses of Biltmore Forest. There 
were cut, hauled and disposed of 3,000 
cords of firewood. Only a very small 
portion of the wood cut was used on the 
estate. 
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Forestry operations proper are, on 
the Biltmore Estate, necessarily bur- 


‘dened by limitations which have in view 


the general purposes of the estate and 
the requirements of landscape effects. 
The Department is not allowed, for in- 
stance, to pile up any firewood along 
the main drives and macadamized roads, 
which rule in¢reases the expenses for 
transportation considerably. 

Another part of the estate, Pisgah 
Forest, is managed entirely with a view 
to forestry. 


Pisgah Forest lies on the headwaters _ 


of the French Broad River. Its nearest 
point is within five miles and its further- 
most point within forty miles from Bilt- 
more. It comprises about 100,000 acres 
of mountain country. The growing stock 
consists of Tulip (Poplar), Redand White 
Oak, Chestnut Oak, Chestnut, Hickories, 
Linden, Locust, Birch, Ash, Cucum- 
ber and Hemlock. On _ poorer soil 
there are found Shortleaf Pine and Black 
Oak. For the last two hundred years, 
and especially during the present century, 
Pisgah Forest has suffered greatly from 
fires. It is due to this fact that good, 
healthy trees of eighty years or so old 
are practically missing. They are found 


“only on old fields which the farmers pro- 


tected incidentally with their wood fences 
around the fields orelse inswamps. The 
old virgin forest giants are also in a poor 
condition. There are practically none 
which are not more or less damaged at 
the butt by fires; and again, in conse- 
quence of the fires, Chestnut, which con- 
stitutes the larger percentage of the trees 
growing in Pisgah Forest, is almost in- 
variably worm-eaten. 

White Oak and Red Oak do not grow 
to any considerable dimensions in Pisgah 
Forest. Chestnut Oak is occupying the 
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slopes and will be valuable sooner or 
later for its tanbark. Along the bottom 
of the valleys Hemlock is growing vig- 
orously, protected by the wet ground in 
which it is growing. Unfortunately, 
Hemlock lumber commands a very low 
price still, in spite of the excellent di- 
mensions. 

There was, however, some cutting 
done during the preceding winter in Big 
Creek Valley, and the regeneration of 
Poplar, Chestnut and Oak, following 
the cutting, has succeeded splendidly. 
During the present summer seedlings 
were freed from suppressing bushes and 
low trees at the small expense of $22.87 
for a district of about 4,000 acres. Of 
course, such work is only done in such 
sections of a district where it is sure to 
pay. 

There are scarcely any roads in Pisgah 
Forest and none which may be used for 
the transport of forest products. The 
use of splash dams for the transport of 
logs—which was adopted in the lumber- 
ing operations at Big Creek Valley from 
the start—does not seem advisable any 
more, as it tears up the banks of the 
creeks, thus reducing the beauty and the 
fertility of the coves at the same time ; 
besides, floating is only possible in the 
case of Poplar, Chestnut and Hemlock, 
and even the floating of these species is 
combined with a considerable loss from 
sinkage. 

For these reasons, to which the present 
dullness of the market for Poplar must 
be added, lumbering operations were 
dispensed with during the year 1897 and 
will only be taken up when the road sys- 
tem in Pisgah Forest has been developed. 
The roads planned will cost about $180 
per mile. 

In the meantime the Department con- 
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‘templates only to protect its property 


from fire. With this object in view it 
has built during the last two years about 
three hundred miles of trails, at the rate 
of $7 per mile, along which fires, should 
any occur, can be more easily stopped. 
A topographical survey of the entire 
forest has been made and a map on the 
scale of one to forty-five thousand. 

At the same time the data for a work- 


‘ing plan were taken, consisting of an 


ascertainment of the growing stock of 
the several valleys and of the value of 
its annual increment. 

The rate of growth of the several 
species has been calculated on the basis 


-of a careful stem analysis, and the value 


of the lumber contained in trees of differ- 
ent sizes and conditions has been ascer- 


‘tained by thousands of measurements at 


a sawmill. 
As in former years, some forest plant- 


‘ing wasdone. About fifty acres of aban- 


doned fields were planted, partly with 
seeds of Hickory, Chestnut and Oaks, 
partly with plants one, two and four 
years old. Thanks to a very favorable 
spring, all plantations of 1897 were an 
entire success. The expense of refores- 
tation varies from $10 to $40 per acre, 
according to the ease with which the 
ground may’ be tilled and the size of the 
plants used. On the estate, landscape 
purposes often interfere with what would 
be otherwise advisable from a financial 
point of view. 

A large number of gullies, found in 
abandoned fields and old farm roads 
changed into gullies, were filled with 
brush and stopped by means of wicker 
work. 

The four: rangers of Biltmore Forest 
and the six: rangers.of Pisgah Forest act 


.at the same timeas fish and game keepers. 


Under their supervision and under the 
protection exercised by them, fish and 
game have developed and _ increased 
splendidly during the last years. 

Six fish ponds were built and stocked 
with California trout. A larger pond, 
already existing, was stocked with black 
bass. Several miles of hunters’ and fish- 
ermen trails were built. 

On the whole it would appear that 
while perhaps as a financial venture the 
showing can hardly be an object lesson, 
as a demonstration of the methods of 
sylviculture and of estate management, it 
must be considered a decided success. 








Financial Results of Forest Adminis- 
trations. 


I. SAXONY. 

Last year the Royal Saxon Forstein- 
richtungs Anstalt (forest regulation de- 
partment) published a most interesting 
atlas of graphical charts, showing the 
development of the State forest manage- 
ment during nearly 80 years from 1817 to 
1893. The first chart shows the relative 
areas, divided according to character 
and kind of growth; and for the coniferous 
growth the division is carried further, to 
show the age of the crop. 

The interesting fact is that while the 
area of State forest has, in each decade, 
grown somewhat at the rate of about 
7,000 acres, in the average, the propor- 
tion of coniferous woods, mostly spruce, 
has grown in greater proportion, so that 
while at the beginning of the period 82 
per cent were in spruce, fir and pine, at 
the end nearly g2 per cent were stocked 
with these most useful kinds, leaving 
only a small amount to broad-leafed trees, 
beech, oak, etc., to meadow or agricul- 
tural soil and to waste. This latter class 
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of land had been reduced during the 
period by one-half, from 20,000 to 10,000 
acres, presumably by planting. 

As a sign of the conservative manage- 
ment, we note in the age classes of the 
coniferous forest the older, namely, those 
over 60 years, on the increase, so that 
nearly 2 per cent more of the woods 
are found above that age than at the be- 
ginning. 

The present distribution of age classes 
exhibits the following proportions of the 
total area of spruce forest: 


I-20 years.......... .............23 per cent. 
BEBO YRRES 5. cccs cnc cscoieent 25 per cent. 
4I—-BO YOATS nn. ssccnnesnseese 24 per cent. 
61-80 Years... e-secccccseorenees- 17 per cent. 


Over 80 years.................--..II per cent. 
showing that there is still further saving 
necessary before the forest could be 
said to be in normal condition. 

The financial result of the. manage- 
ment of these 400,000 acres of spruce 
forest, mostly on poor mountain land, is 
a splendid exhibit of what forestry 
means. 

Since real industrial life began, only 
about 40 years ago, when railroad devel- 
opment changed all conditions, we will 
not go back further, except to say that 
in 1817, when the report began, neither 
the value of the property nor its net re- 
turns were quite one-fifth of what they 
are now. : 

In 1854 the total net income was 
$925,000, or, with the then somewhat 
smaller acreage, $2.50 per acre, while in 
the decade 1884-93 it was more than 
double, nearly a clear million dollars 
more, namely, $1,900,000, or $4.50 per 
acre and year. That is for every acre of 
good, bad, indifferent, young growth and 
old. 

And this result did not come by de- 
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creasing the substance of the property,. 


but, on the contrary, while increasing it 
and spending money in improvements, 
the net result being in proportion to the 
expenditures. In 1854 the area was 
found to contain 350,000,000 cubic feet 
of stock, old and young, or 2,300 cubic 
feet per acre; in 1894 it measured 450,- 
000,000, or 2,675 cubic feet per acre, of 
accumulated wood capital. Yet during 
that period there had been removed, ex- 
clusive of brushwood, not less than 
I,000,000,000 cubic feet of wood, or 
in the average annually 25,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

At present the annual cut is nearly 
double what it was 50 years ago, namely, 
29,000,000 feet, or 70 cubic feet per acre, 
which is less than the annual growth, 
since the proportion of old timber is still 
allowed to increase in order to bring the 
property into ideally normal condition. 

While 40 years ago more than half 
the cut was firewood, at present less 
than one-quarter comes to this inferior 
use, which is partly due to changed 
conditions no doubt, but in part also to 
the skill of the forester. 

It is also interesting to note that while 
the price of wood (cut and ready for 
hauling at the roadsides) increased in 
the last 40 years only 33 per cent, 
namely, from 7% cents per cubic foot 
in the average, for all classes of wood 
over 3-inch diameter, to 9% cents, 
not very much more than with us in 
localities similarly situated, the gross 
revenue has increased 234 per cent and 


the net revenue over 80 per cent, show- 
ing that it is management much more 
than appreciation of the product that 
accounts for the increased result. 

For such management of the now 430, - 
ooo acres the administration cost last year 
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$445,000, expended additionally $180,000 
for improvements, road building, etc., 
and $450,000 to woodchoppers and labor- 
ers, emp!oyed in harvesting the crop, 
etc., and netted a round $2,000,000, or 
$4.65 per acre. 

The expenditures have more than 
doubled in the 40 years, but so has the 
revenue. 

Figuring the revenue as representing 
only 3 per cent on the investment, the 
value of the property has risen in those 
40 years from $30,000,000 to $63,000,000, 
or more than double. That is to say, 
the property has not only paid 3 per 
cent continuously, but has added besides 
24% per cent annually to its value; and 
all this while the property is still in the 
process of improvement. When all the 
necessary roads are built, all the age 
classes put in proper proportions, the 
revenue will of course increase at a still 
greater rate. 








Forest Destruction and Streamflow, 


[All students of forestry problems must recog: 
nize the desirability of definite observations as 
as to forest conditions and forest influences, 
instead of commonly accepted generalities. 
Therefore, all the readers of THE ForEsTER 
are urged to contribute to this column, in the 
expectation that important conclusions may 
be reached from the study of carefully com- 
piled and authenticated observations. ] 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. I. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad was 
built into the city of Los Angeles 
through the Soledad Canon. Until 1883 
no serious damage ever befell this road 
by floods. But about two years before 
‘that time certain persons, having stock 
pasturing on the mountains which form 
the watershed of this canon, began de- 
liberately to set fires in the brush and 
iforests on these watersheds, with a desire 
to improve the pastures and keep the 


trails open. Not more than fifty or 
seventy head of horses were pastured 
through this extensive district. 

These fires destroyed the water-hold- 
ing capacity of the mountains. Asa 
result, the heavy winter rains of 1884 
washed out the entire railroad, roadway, 
bridges and all. Travel and business 
were delayed over six weeks. The rail- 
road repaired the damage, and as the 
next year was dry, no injury happened; 
but the year following the railroad again 
sustained heavy losses by an ordinafy rain- 
fall measuring less than many of those 
that had previously done no damage. 

Here is the testimony of an eye-wit- 
ness, as published in the Los Angeles 
Herald : 


Mr. Russel Ward, of the fiber com- 
pany at Ravenna, made his way to the 
city on horseback, making a distance of 
sixty miles in a little over twenty-four 
hours, through quicksand and flood. At 
Ravenna the water swept through the 
fiber mill, and the employes had to be 
carried out; the railroad switch is washed 
away and the station nearly gone. Above 
Lang’s Station the $100,000 iron bridge 
is a complete wreck, part of it being 
carried twenty yards down stream. The 
wooden bridge is also wrecked, and the 
immense stone work made after the flood 
of two years ago was carried off like 
sand. The track in ten or twelve places 
is wrecked, for varying from twenty to 
one hundred and fifty yards. Below 
Lang’s the damage is slight until the 
wash of the Tejungas, this side of San 
Fernando tunnel, is reached, but here 
for miles the road is wrecked. 


It is probably no exaggeration to say 
that it would have been cheap for the 
railroad company to have paid Jack 
Talbot and his friend Texas $5,000,000 
to have kept away from the watershed of 
the Soledad Canon, 

The watersheds of the Tejungas Can- 
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ons referred to have been for some years 
supplying the city of Los Angeles with 
its firewood, and the summer previous to 
these floods these mountains had been 
devastated by fires. Mr. M. L. Wicks, 
a large land-owner, reports that these 
fires burned over three thousand acres 
of land belonging to him in the Tejunga 
Valley, burning the brush and trees 
from the mountains. The effect on his 
own lands was very serious. The rains 
rushed down the unprotected sides of 
the mountains, and cut deep and im- 
passable gullies through many places 
where water had never done any dam- 
age before. No injury of a_ serious 
character happened to the railroad 
works at the mouth of these canons un- 
til these causes were set in operation. 
Appot KINNEY. 





Opening up Forest Reserves. 


Difficulty and delay are certain to 
meet the man who sets out to make his 
way from point to point through untrav- 
eled sections of the Rocky Mountains. 
The settler looking for a home in the 
wilderness, prospectors in search of min- 
eral deposits, trappers and hunters, and 
all others whose business or pleasure 
takes them into these regions, are con- 
stantly hampered by impediments in the 
country they pass over, and in the aggre- 
gate lose heavily by them both in time and 
money. In newand inold countries alike, 
hard travel means slow development. 

These difficulties can be fully appre- 
ciated only by one who has faced them, 
and not always even by him, for it is one 
thing to follow a guide through such a 
wilderness, and quite another to be that 
guide aud to grapple successfully with 
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the problems that continually arise. 


Knowing the direction in which he- 


wishes to go, the leader of the pack- 
train breaks into the mountains and 
travels as directly as possible toward the 
point he desires to reach, but even under 
the most favorable conditions, his course 
must be a devious one. He is certain to 
meet fallen timber, precipitous rock 
slopes, box cafions and _ bottomless 
morasses, all of which obstacles must be 
avoided, if possible, or if not avoided, 
passed over. His previous experience 
will have taught him that the Indians, 
and even the game, long ago discovered 
and have always used the easiest and 
best paths from point to point, and if he 
can find a heavy game trail leading in at 
all the general direction that he wishes 
to follow, he will stick to it so long as 
there is a hope that it will take him in 
the right -course. Even game trails, 


however, are not always easy to pass: 


over, since often they are blocked by 


falling timber or are too narrow to be: 


safely traversed by a loaded pack-horse.. 
Such barriers to progress, however, can: 
usually be removed. 

Much worse is the tangle of fallem 
timber often met with on the high 
mountains, where dead tree trunks lie 
piled one on another, sometimes to a 
height of eight or ten feet, the dry, tough 
branches presenting a barrier very dan- 
gerous to pack animals moving among 
them, while the piled-up logs form an 
obstacle which the horses can neither 
climb nor leap over. If the fallen 
timber is not too thick, it is often prac- 
ticable to wind about among these fallen 
trees, passing around a shaggy mass of 
roots here, stepping over a slender top 
there, or again chopping out a log that 
bars the way. In this manner slow 
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progress may be made, but sometimes 
ten miles must be traveled sidewise, to 
accomplish one in advance, and if the 
timber is really bad, time will usually be 
saved by going around, instead of trying 
to pass through it. Down the sides of 
the narrow valleys, game trails often 
furnish the only practicable way, and 
these paths frequently prove fatal to 
pack animals, which through some slip 
or carelessness may lose their footing 
and roll or fall long distances down the 
mountain sides. Even if the animal is 
not killed or disabled, much time must 
be lost after such an accident, while its 
load is cut loose and carried up to the 
trail and the animal led back and its 
rigging mended. 

No obstacles to mountain travel are 
more dangerous and none more provok- 
ing, because so deceptive, than the level 
open meadows of stream valleys which 
are so often met. As one of these comes 
into view, the leader of the train is likely 
to heave a sigh of relief, thinking that 
for a little way now he will have smooth, 
open going. If he has had experience, 
however, he knows that very likely he 
now has to face difficulties more per- 
plexing than ever. Many of the valleys 
are beaver meadows, that is to say, the 
beds of old beaver ponds; places where 
the stream has been dammed by the 
beaver to form extensive, but shallow, 
ponds, which in the course of years have 
been filled up by the wash carried down 
from the forest floor of the adjacent 
mountains. The ponds thus gradually 
become too shallow for general use by 
the beavers, and at last are deserted, 
the colony moving off to some other 
location. The dam rots away and the 
water drains off, leaving a wide expanse 
of soft mud, which soon becomes grassed 


over and appears like a smooth green 
field, across which one might pass in 
any direction. As a matter of fact, such 
a meadow is often merely a great water- 
soaked sponge, far too soft to bear up a 
horse’s weight. Even if firm enough to 
be traveled over by animals, it is usually 
traversed by a network of narrow, deep 
canals, which are the ways kept open 
after the pond had begun to fill up by 
the beavers in their passage to and from 
their houses and the shores on the dam. 
These narrow canals, often hidden by 
the grass and with soft, yielding, verti- 
cal sides, form traps into which many a 
pack animal has fallen, and from which 
extrication is hard and slow work. 

The limits of this article admit only of 
this very brief enumeration of some of 
the more obvious difficulties which re- 
tard and worry the man obliged to travel 
through the Western mountains, diffi- 
culties which before very long should 
vanish. When an adequate forest serv- 
ice shall be established for the mountain 
regions of the West, one of the first 
necessities of those engaged in its work 
will be to get about quickly and easily 
over the territory of which they have 
charge. In order to do this, trails for 
the uses of the forest service must be 
built from point to point in all forest 
reservations. These trails will not be 
used by the employes of the forest serv- 
ice alone. They will be of very great 
assistance to the prospector and the 
hunter, or to any traveler whose business 
many take him through the mountains. 
To all such, they will mean a great sav- 
ing of. time, of animals, and of mental 
wear and tear. The man who hereto- 
fore has groped his helpless way through 
the mountain forests—buoyed up, it is. 
true, by a blind faith that he will get. 
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through, but uncertain how he will come 
out, or where—will then have his line of 
march directly laid out for him, and will 
‘thus be benefited by the forest service in 
a wholly unexpected way. 

GEORGE BirpD GRINNELL. 








The Sale of Timber in the Forest Re- 
serves. 


Quite a novel proposition will be pre- 
sented to the logging contractors in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast re- 
gions when the timber of the forest 
reserves is offered for sale 

By means of the permit system cash 
purchases of federal timber land at $2.50 
per acre, and carelessness as to bounda- 
ries, the many milling companies manage 
to lay down their year’s supply at a fig- 
ure which will startle the forester who 
first undertakes to cut his available tim- 
ber on the reserve, and who has based 
his calculationson published reports and 
prices. 

Montana presents a fair illustration of 
the situation in the forest reserve States 
Two companies here mill about 8o,- 
000,000 feet, B. M. (between 60 and 70 
per cent of the annual output.) 

About one hundred and ten other con- 
cerns mill the rest. The companies as 
arule get the timber land and let the 
logging out by contract to men who fur- 
nish a full equipment of laborers, horses 
and tools. These contractors receive 
‘from $3.50 to $4 per thousand for laying 
the logs on the river bank. 

The contractor makes a clean sweep 
of the section he is to cut, and if the 
‘country is but little known, an uncer- 
tainty as to the exact boundary lines 
manifests itself. 

The better the weather and the closer 
ithe terms of the contract the more temp- 
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tation there is to bank a large number of 
logs from adjacent lands, 

Time is a great factor; the longer the 
haul and the more broker the country 
the greater is the tendency to abandon 
the logs that fall in inconvenient places 
to handle, and also the logs that will not 
scale much per cubic foot. A party of 
Wisconsin lumbermen were looking over 
Montana timber lands a few years ago, 
and while passing through the cut-over 
sections exclaimed at the great waste in 
our logging methods. One of these men 
on his return to Helena remarked to the 
Governor that he could get rich hand- 
ling the logs left on the ground. 

The surrounding younger growth of 
trees suffers widespread destruction dur- 
ing the felling. Carelessness in every pos- 
sible way marks the course of the West- 
ern logging contractor, so that when the 
timber on the reserves is to be cut, care- 
ful supervision of these men and their 
methods will’ be absolutely necessary. 
At present a stumpage price of $1.00 
really means but 50 cents, since but 
half the available fallen timber is taken. 
Only the scrubby, malformed and dis- 
eased trees are left standing to perpetu- 
ate their kind. 

The contractors have their homes close 
to the timber lands, and as a rule under 
the influence of the large milling com- 
panies, and these companies are largely 
responsible for the bad work of the con- 
tractors, due to their methods of getting 
timber lands, the low prices paid for 
logging and the high prices charged for 
supplies. If the present permit system 
continues, and a laxity continues in look- 
ing after timber thieves, it will be very 
difficult to compete with these large com- 
panies. 

At present they pay practically no 
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stumpage. The larger part of their debt 
to the contractors is taken out in trade. 
And when we consider the immense 
profits realized on store goods, and the 
small balance due the contractor at 
close of season, but little thought is re- 
quired to learn the reason for opposition 
to any handling of timber by the Govern- 
ment. 

Here are some methods that might be 
considered : 

Issue no permits to cut timber in the 
vicinity of the reserves, carefully scan 
the cash sales of timber land, stop tim- 
ber stealing; and then a fair price will 
be realized for the timber on the re- 
serves. 

The contractors will be called on to 
bid on the work, and as only selected 
trees will be taken a longer haul will 
result; more care will be required in 
felling and skidding, and more of the 
top logs will be scaled. As all this in- 
volves time and expense to the contrac- 
tor, the price per thousand for banking 
the logs will be much greater than now. 
Until the contractor is thoroughly broken 
in to the new methods, a strict super- 
vision must be maintained. 

The location of roads to the skids and 
river bank must be made for him. 

Montana’s mills saw annually more 
than 200,000,000 feet, B. M. Its 3,000 
miles of railway require 1,110,00 ties 
per year, and 350,000 cords of wood are 
used for fuel. As a rule the ties and 
cordwood are cut from good sized trees 
and but a small part of each tree is 
taken. 

Fencing material calls for the product 
of many hundreds of acres of timber 
land. Even a short stay in a Rocky 
Mountain logging camp will convince 
any oue that quite a percentage of the 


men employed are not what the con- 
tractor considers worth their wages. 

Working for Uncle Sam would be just 
what many of these shiftless lumberjacks 
would like. 

This and many other objectionable 
features would be obviated by a system 
of carefully-drawn contracts, previously 
explaining to the bidder just what would 
be required of him. 

-Georce P. AHERN. 








Book Notices. 

Those who are interested in formulat- 
ing forestry legislation will find it con- 
venient to secure Circular 17 of the Di- 
vision of Forestry, which brings, partly 
condensed, partly in extenso, the most 
recent legislation had in various States. 
Among these laws, whose text is given 
in full, those of the States of New York 
and Pennsylvania are most important, 
both referring to the creation or enlarge- 
ment of State forest reservations. 

Another compilation in similar direc- 
tion from the same source is to be found 
in the first part of volume XII of the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. It brings in tabular form, with 
preface, a list of the legislation in behalf 
of the Federal timber lands and forestry 
interests introduced from time to time 
into Congress. It is astonishing to see 
what amount of endless attempts and 
fruitless labor at legislation there is ex- 
hibited in this list of bills introduced and 
referred to committees to be pigéon- 
holed. The list gives the year, the 
House in which originated, the object of 
the bill in briéf and action taken, and 
fills not less than 21 pages of nonpareil, 
containing not less than 221 numbers, 
beginning with the Forty-first Congress, 
in 1871. Popular governmént is cer- 
tainly slow, cumbersome and expénsive 
in this instance. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 
Why does the Hemlock of the Pacific years old. Within the natural range of 
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Coast find no market ? 

The answer is simple; ignorance of 
the timber dealers, architects and wood 
consumers generally. But this ignor- 
ance is due, we must add, in this case, to 
an absence of demonstrated knowledge 
of the qualities of that wood. Its name 
suggests its inferior Eastern representa- 
tive, which it seems to resemble but 
little as far as the wood is concerned. 
Some smart lumbermen tried some years 
ago to overcome this main objection by 
calling it ‘‘ Alaska Pine,” but, unfor- 
tunately, the deception leaked out too 
early, before the material had earned for 
itself the deserved recognition. In this 
respect it fared not as luckily as the Red 
Gum, which overcame its bad reputation 
by appearing on the market as ‘hazel- 
wood,” when it found admirers rapidly, 
and when the deception became known 
it was well enough established to con- 
tinue in favor. 

We say, it was unfortunate that the 
disguise as ‘‘ Alaska Pine” was discov- 
ered too early, because as a result mil- 
lions of feet of this useful hemlock are 
destroyed annually, the tall, straight 
trees 3 to 4 feet in diameter and 250 feet 
and more in height being left standing 
when the logger takes out the accom- 
panying Douglas Spruce and Cedar. 
The exposure to light, wind and sun 
kills the trees and the inevitable fire 
finishes them—a tribute to ignorance. 

The wood of the Western Hemlock 
seems to be stronger, stiffer, less slivery 
and harder than its Eastern brother, 
especially the latter quality permits its 
use for interior finish, when a glassy, 
hard surface, with the appearance of 
olive wood, is the result. 


Wishing to cover a denuded hillside with 
a White Pine growth, shall I plant seedlings 
or sow seed ? 

The sowing of White Pine seed where 
the trees are to stand has been but little 
practiced in this country, the common 
method being to use seedlings two or 
three years old, or transplants three to five 


White Pine there would seem to be no 
good reason why a stand could not be 
secured by sowing, provided sufficient 
seed be sown at the right time and a 
favorable season follow. 

For cut-over pine land, where a young 
growth of Aspen, Birch, Maple and 
other species such as usually springs up 
in denuded forest land, from seven to ten 
pounds of White Pine seed per acre 
should be sown. It has been observed 
that White Pine seedlings spring up 
freely amidst the growth referred to, 
where seed trees have been left standing 
near by, and from this it would seem 
that no preparation whatever would be 
necessary, provided only that the seed 
was sure to be brought in close contact 
with the soil. Perhaps this end could 
be more cheaply secured by sowing on 
a fall of snow; the melting snow would 
carry the seed down into close contact 
with the soil. A better plan would be 
to prepare seed spots, removing the 
brush for a space of a square yard, hoe- 
ing the spot and sowing the seed either 
broadcast or in drills, when groups of 
Pines, say 500 to the acre, would be 
established which have a better chance 
of struggling with the competing vege- 
tation. 

It might be best to remove all the 
brush growth with a brush scythe, pile 
and burn the tops, and then sow. The 
shoots from the young growth would de- 
velop much more rapidly than the Pines, 
providing ample protection from the hot 
sun during the first few years. The 
White Pine endures shading quite well 
during youth, and from the sixth to the 
twelfth year it pushes forward, making a 
place for itself in the foregrown decid- 
uous forest cover. 

Either of these methods would doubt- 
less be cheaper, at least as regards first 
expense, than planting. There is, how- 
ever, a loss of time to be considered and 
the possibility of insuring a successful 
start for stouter plant-material and of 
protecting the same more readily against 
encroachment. 
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WOVEN WIRE FENCE (0., 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN, W. S. A. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Page Adrian,’’ A B C Code, 4th Edition. 
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TAE ONLY PRACTICAL FENCE 


—SUITABLE FOR— 


ForREST PROTECTION, 


GAME PRESERVES, 


Parks, ETc. 


We can refer you to hundreds of owners and keepers, 
whose experience should be satisfactory. 
ADDRESS, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co., 
ADRIAN, MICH. 




















CONRAD APPEL, 


DARMSTADT, GERMANY, 


Tree Seeds, Natural Grass, 
Clover andAgricultural Seeds. 


Purveyor to Home and Foreign Governments, Forestry Administrations, Etc. 
Highest Awards, Medals and Certificates. . ‘ ‘ . , ; ‘ 
Steam Desiccating Establishment of Evergreen and Deciduous Tree Seeds. 
Cleaning Machinery of latest and most Modern Perfection. 


Established 1789. 








SPECIALTIES: Tree, Grass and Clover Seeds of Highest Purity 
and Germination, as shown by actual test. 
IMPORT AND EXPORT. SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dummer Lcademy 


Is a preparatory school for boys in a quiet old Massachusetts town. It is located in a healthful 
farming district, between the Parker and Mill Rivers and with the railroad three miles away. 
The students now number twenty and they have the attention of four teachers, The school thus 
specialty of individual instruction. It also gives particular attention to the writing of makesa 
good English. 
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VIEW OF ACADEMY GROUNDS 





The buildings, partly seen in the cut, consist of the old Mansion House, erected about 1720, 
the Academy building, the gymnasium and the Master’s house—a large, comfortable and con- 
venient home of twenty rooms. The Academy farmhouse, with accommodations for fifteen boys, 
is now available for occupation, 

The fee is $450 a year and this includes tuition, board, heat, light and washing. Send for 
catalogue, to 


PERLEY L. HORNE, Master, South Byfield, Mass. 






























